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“Half the World’s Children” 


Spurgeon M. Keeny of the United Nation’s Children’s 
Fund writes numerous informal notes in addition to his 
formal reports. They have consisted of anecdotes, inter- 
views, and colorful portraits of local leaders. All in 
all they make up a unique diary of a most versatile man 
who can mingle humor and pathos with the practical in- 
formation of a man on a relief task. His narrative makes 
a book of over 250 pages, entitled Half the World’s Chil- 
dren (New York, Association Press, 1957. $3.50. All 
royalties go to UNICEF). 

S. M. Keeny studied English at Oxford as a Rhodes 
scholar, then soon found himself working with Herbert 
Hoover, assisting the refugees of World War I. He is 
now director of the Asia office of UNICEF, where almost 
40 per cent of the work is administered. It is literally 
the area where half the world’s children live. It includes 
Korea, Japan, Pakistan, and a great area extending South 
and East to the Fiji Islands. 

This book is about things human mainly, although 
statistics also appear in references to 125 projects. It is 
about unspeakable suffering of mothers and children, and 
about the achievements of a small group of workers 
with a relatively small budget. Some 22,000,000 children 
have been kept alive and given elements of a good life. 
Along with emergency food rations have come medical 
treatment and the establishment of maternal and child 
welfare centers. 

Humble village people themselves tell about what has 
been done since 1950. To refer to only a few events of 
1956, we find special attention to anti-malaria projects 
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in Bangkok, self-help in the Philippines, progress in 
fighting maternal syphillis in Taiwan, and plans for treat- 
ing trachoma among people there in homes as well as in 
schools, and milk for 1,500,000 children in Korea every 
day. In “Fiji another little battle in the war against yaws 
has been won.” Then Burma reported on “the biggest 
anti-malaria campaign UNICEF is helping in this region,” 
reaching more than 6,200,000 persons. In Thailand the 
lepers are getting attention every two weeks. In a Fili- 
pino home there was “a duet that made us all young 
again.” 

On Formosa there is a farm family that is “not poor 
at $1.50 a week per person.” “This family is not poor 
by Asian standards, and certainly does not feel poor. It 
has, after taxes, something like $75 a year income per 
person. The members have a fine family life; they stand 
well in the village. And why shouldn’t they? They boil 
their water, mostly for tea; they have a privy (part of 
the pig pen) and use it. They even have electric lights 
—two bulbs. 

“This is a halfway house between a typical family in 
India and one in Japan, which is itself halfway to what 
we Westerners call ‘development.’ But life is more than 
gadgets, and we shall have to get some new yardsticks 
to measure life on this farm by the foaming little Cross 
River. We couldn’t see great differences between life 
on this farm and that of our grandfather’s in Pennsyl- 
vania fifty years ago. The present complaint about high 
wages, with laborers getting sixty cents a day and rice, 
recalled the fateful day about 1900 when grandma learned 
that hereafter she would have to pay the man who 
spaded her garden a whole dollar a day (raised from 
seventy-five cents).” 


Glass Walls Mirror Power Structures 


The numerous glass walls of the big building that houses 
the United Nations in New York “are a mirror of the 
power structures in the world,” writes Mrs. Oscar M. 
Ruebhausen, observer for the League of Women Voters at 
the United Nations, in The National Voter, Washington, 
September, 1957. In the early years of the UN the 
issues were often between the United States and the 
Soviet Union—“the two giants who survived World War 
II.” Thus debates tended to be focused on East-West 
struggles. 

These latter years there have tended to be combina- 
tions of nations and voting by regions. “We have wit- 
nessed the Bandung Conference of Asian-African states, 
the Arab League efforts at coalition, Latin Americans 
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voting as a bloc, and, recently, attempts at European 
unity.” 

omit indications are that Germany and Japan are 
re-emerging as strong nations and will become new forces 
in the councils and forums that are held at the UN. 

Within about 18 months, the membership of the UN 
increased from 60 to 81 nations. The new states, many 
of them with newly acquired sovereignty, are in Africa, 
the Near East, and the Far East. The increase in mem- 
bership is one reflection of the state of the world in 
which we live. The UN has become an important place 
for the nations to explain their positions, 

With a few exceptions, the UN is a slow-moving body 
“which usually transforms strong resolutions suggested by 
individual countries into moderate ones possible of support 
by a vote of the majority.” The more the diversification 
of the national membership, “the less radical will be the 
final agreement.” 

The UN also serves “as a mediator and a moderator 
of disputes.” “The fear of an atomic holocaust is so great 
that there is a determination to keep wars small and local.” 
The fear of annihilation of the world is so general that 
“compromise solutions” or quieting of flames become 
“brave efforts to keep the peace.” 

The UN Emergency Force of a few thousand men re- 
lieved the tensions on the Egyptian-Israeli border. But 
it alone cost almost 50 per cent of the regular or central 
UN budget, and many nations feel they cannot continue 
to increase their payments by 50 per cent. 

- The UN is not a separate entity, where peoples or 
nations can wash their hands of difficult questions and 
say, “Let the UN do it.” The UN’s strength, like that 
of.any other delegated or cooperative hody, ‘comes from 
the force and vigor of its members. When they exert 
responsible leadership the UN succeeds.” 

’ Mrs. Ruebhausen calls herself “a window washer.” 
“TI try to give the people on the outside a clearer view 
through the windows and try to help the people on the 
inside get a broader view of the thinking on the outside.” 


On Defining Aggression 


‘The United States has advised the Legal Committee 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations to 
put aside a search that has gone on for over ten years for 
a definition of aggression. Philip M. Klutznick, a repre- 
sentative of the United States to the General Assembly, 
said in a statement to the Committee that the San Fran- 
cisco Conference had decided to leave to the Security 
Council the power to state “what constitutes a threat to 
peace, a breach of the peace, or an act of aggression.” 

He said, according to text furnished by the United 
States Mission to the UN, that in the past twelve years 
the UN had acquired practical knowledge through ex- 
perience which had indicated that the UN had not been 
handicapped by the lack of a verbal definition. Events in 
Korea and the Suez had demonstrated that “no definition 
of aggression was necessary to enable the General As- 
sembly to cope effectively with these emergencies.” 

The Soviet Union is proposing a definition, Mr. Klutz- 
nick observed. He also noted that the Soviet Union had 
become a party to a convention for the definition of ag- 
gression, along with nine other states, in 1933. Of the 
nine states signing the pact, all bordering on the Soviet 
Union, only three are left with the territories that they 
had 25 years ago. “The others have been either swallowed 
up entirely or partitioned by the U.S.S.R.” Mr. Klutznick 


also stated that the Soviet conception of a definition of 
aggression did “‘not protect Hungary from aggression by 
the proponent of the definition.” 

“The United States would suggest that the real prob- 
lems of international security today do not arise from any 
lack of refinement or elaboration in the charter provisions, 
The real question is the readiness of member states to 
fulfill in good faith the solemn and clear obligation which 
all of us have already undertaken in the charter.” To go 
on seeking a definition might “deteriorate into a wasteful 
exercise.” “To continue it will not solve problems and 
may exacerbate them.”’ 

(Late in November, 1957, the Legal Committee voted 
to postpone indefinitely further study of the question. ) 


Promotion of Human Rights 


“The United Nations has experimented with a wide 
variety of measures for promoting human rights, and 
it has considered and rejected others. These methods 
have included the following: definition of human rights 
in international instruments; collection and exchange of 
information; appointment of subcommissions or rap- 
porteurs to ‘study particular problems; establishment of 
commissions to conduct investigations or to exercise good 
offices; examination of complaints by nongovernmental 
organizations against governments; provision of technical 
assistance; and debates and adoption of recommenda- 
tions by various United Nations organs. . 

“The sum total of these actions in all the different 
fields has been to make human rights one of the major 
activities of the United Nations and to focus public at- 
tention on a new and controversial area of international 
activity. 

“The three related aspects of liberty—civil and political 
rights, economic and social rights, and the right of self- 
determination — although closely related, have received 
different emphases at different times in history. 

“The current international preoccupation with human 
rights, however, represents a new and dramatic chapter 
in man’s unending struggle for freedom—freedom to 
speak and worship as he chooses, to earn a living and 
improve his status, and to live under a government of his 
choice.” 


These paragraphs are from the opening chapter of a 
study, The United Nations and Human Rights, by James 
Frederick Green (Washington, The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1956. $1.50). 


The UN charter itself contains a number of references 
to human rights, and the question has been asked what, 
if any, legal obligation the provisions of the charter with 
respect to rights place on the member states. The Su- 
preme Court of California has held that the charter is a 
non-self-executing treaty, and that the general obligation 
of a member state to promote human rights does not 
supersede domestic legislation. The legal adviser of the 
Department of State issued an opinion in 1947, holding 
that the articles of the charter do not impose a legal ob- 
ligation “to guarantee observance of specific human 
rights and fundamental freedoms without distinction as 
to race, sex, language or religion.” The charter simply 
calls for “promotion of universal respect for and obser- 
vance of human rights and fundamental freedoms.” 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted 
by the General Assembly in 1948 has been widely hailed, 
and the Assembly itself has since made several references 
to portions of the Declaration. 
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During roughly the past decade, the Commission on 
Human Rights has labored upon a proposed Covenant on 
Human Rights, This work has gone on but has been much 
affected by the “new position” of the United States, an- 
nounced by Secretary Dulles in April, 1953, to the effect 
that this government would not withhold its counsel to 
the drafters of a proposed treaty, but that the Eisen- 
hower Administration does “not intend to become a party 
to any such covenant or present it as a treaty for consid- 
eration by the Senate.” 

This was for Mr. Dulles a complete reversal of an 
opinion that he expressed in 1948 in Paris as a delegate 
of the United States to the General Assembly that 
adopted the Declaration : “We must go on with the draft- 
ing of a covenant which will seek to translate human 
rights into law.” 

The UN has fostered a number of “special activities 
to foster human rights.” It has published yearbooks on 
the subject, recording “mankind’s struggle to safeguard 
human liberty.” Attention has been given to “measures for 
promoting a freer flow of information.” A subcommission 
is making detailed studies of specific areas of discrimina- 
tion, including “religious rights and practices.” The Geno- 
cide Convention was adopted [and has since been ac- 
cepted by 56 nations}. A Commission on the Status of 
Women has met annually, In the work of this Commis- 
sion, the non-governmental organizations appear to ex- 
press unusual interest. Annual debates on self-determina- 
tion have been held. 

Various efforts have also been made “to deal with vio- 
lations of human rights,” and Mr. Green documents these 
activities and in some instances appraises their signifi- 
cance, 


Equal Vote for Each Member Explored 


The voting system of the United Nations, on the prin- 
ciple of an equal vote for each member, was considered 
and defended by Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary General 
of the UN, in the Annual Report of the Secretary Gen- 
eral (New York, 1957. $1.50). 

The stubborn “facts of international life’ are such 
that they create problems difficult, or impossible, of solu- 
tion. Approaches to adjustment and settlement would not 
become easier “by attempts at merely constitutional re- 
form” within the international association that is the UN. 

The UN is dependent on the initiative and interest of 
the member states. The UN was able to function in the 
Middle East, e.g., because of initiative of members. The 
value of the small UN police force in the Middle East 
“has been fully demonstrated,” said the Secretary Gen- 
eral who also said that the UN could function more ef- 
fectively if such a force could be always available, per- 
haps on a standby basis. 

The large number of new nations admitted to the UN 
enables the organization “to more fully mirror the reali- 
ties of the world situation than ever before,” particularly 
with respect to “the renaissance of Asia.” 


U. S. Position on Exchange Programs 


Procedures that would put “flesh and blood” into cul- 
tural, educational, and scientific exchanges among na- 
tions were mentioned by George Meany, a representative 
of the United States to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in a statement made to Cominittee III, 
considering economic and social matters. Mr. Meany said 
on October 8, according to text supplied by the United 
States Mission to the UN, that a resolution proposed by 
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Czechoslovakia calling for cooperation in extending inter- 
national exchanges did not go far enough. He spoke of 
the high interest of the U.S. in many phases of cultural 
cooperation. 

“Suggestions which governments might consider in 
order to give meaning to United Nations resolutions for 
dealing with international, cultural, educational, and 
scientific cooperation” were summarized by Mr. Meany 
as follows: 

“All internal censorship of press and publications 
should .be progressively eliminated in order to facilitate 
and foster free exchange of information and ideas. 

“Immediate steps should be taken to put an end to the 
censorship of outgoing press dispatches and to eliminate 
all barriers to the normal sources of information and the 
free circulation of ideas. 

“Information centers should be opened, on a reciprocal 
basis, in the various member states. All rules and regu- 
lations hampering or limiting the possibility of the fullest 
free use of these centers by the people at large should be 
eliminated. 

“All barriers to the free publication, circulation, and 
distribution of official periodicals among public agencies 
and private individuals” should be eliminated. 

“Books, periodicals, and newspapers of various mem- 
ber states should not only be freely exchanged by univer- 
sities, professional bodies, and scientific institutes, but also 
publicly sold to the people.” 

Arrangements should be made “for exchange of un- 
censored broadcasts on world development.” 

“Jamming of radio services” should be discontinued. 


Illiteracy as a World Problem 


Illiteracy is “one of the greatest problems facing per- 
sons who are interested in world peace,’ Luther Evans, 
director general of UNESCO, stated to the press in the 
release of a survey, World Illiteracy at Mid-Century 
(Paris, 1957. $2.00). Statisticians of UNESCO spent 
two years assembling data from government sources in 
65 nations, mainly from censuses from 1945 on. 

The statistics compiled indicate that more than 700,- 
000,000 persons, roughly 44 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation, over 15 years of age, are illiterate. Dr. Evans said 
it was estimated that only about one-third of the world’s 
people “can really read a newspaper in any language 
smoothly and understand it.” 

As in all compilations of this type, the quality of the 
reporting varies widely, and the figures cannot be re- 
garded as either complete or precise. 


Books Throughout the World 


Books For All, by R. E. Barker, deputy secretary of 
the Publishers Association of Great Britain, is a study 
of the international book trade made for the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
Paris, France (1957. Paper, $3.00). The growth of the 
printing and publishing facilities throughout the world is 
described. Also noted are the various obstacles at national 
frontiers and other forces that interfere with production 
and free circulation of books. There are discussions of 
book trade organization, trade patterns, trade barriers, 
means and cost of transport, copyright of books, literacy, 
libraries, book exchanges, etc. 


A Plea for a Generous Moment 


“For our part, we wish the State Department woukl 
permit itself in this instance an impulsive moment, a 
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flourish of generosity, a warmheartedness going beyond 
the letter and the comma of the law.” 


Thus spoke The New York Times, New York, in an 
editorial, October 20, 1957, commenting on the fact 
that Pakistan had become the 56th nation to accept the 
United Nations Convention on the Prevention and Pun- 
ishment of the Crime of Genocide. The 56 nations now 
formally consider it a crime to engage in activities “with 
intent to destroy in whole or in part a national, ethnical, 
racial or religious group as such.” It is also forbidden to 
cause such groups “serious bodily or mental harm” or to 
inflict upon them “conditions of life calculated to bring 
about their physical destruction in whole or in part,” “im- 
posing measures intended to prevent births within the 
group,” or “forcibly transferring children of the group to 
another group.” 


The Soviet Union is among the signatories. “It is clear 
that not all of the signatories have lived up to their obli- 
gations. .. . Yet we can’t help thinking that it is better 
to have a Genocide Convention than to let this whole 
matter go by default, just as it is better to have the Ten 
Commandments than to leave judgment in such matters to 
the individual conscience.” 


The United States has not accepted the Convention. Its 
spokesmen allege that we are so civilized that it is not 
necessary for us to sign. But, notes The Times, the in- 
fluence of Senator John Bricker of Ohio, with his amend- 
ment, has also been felt. It is also being stated by certain 
Americans that we could not make an international agree- 
ment that might give an international agency jurisdiction 
over a case arising within a single state. 


The U. S. and Colonialism 


While there is a trend in the world toward small inde- 
pendent nations, the Soviet Union is extending its control 
over other nations, wrote Mrs. Oscar M. Ruebhausen and 
Mrs. Werner J. Blanchard, observers for the League of 
Women Voters at the United Nations, in an article, “To 
be, or not to be, a Nation,” in The National Voter, Wash- 
ington, December, 1956. 

The movements toward independence are accompanied 
with tremendous problems. New nations, former colonies, 
find themselves with new and heavy expenses and with 
lack of trained personnel. But persistent opinion among 
them was recently summed up by one delegate to the U.N. 
who said: “Good government is no substitute for self- 
government.” The authors state that others regarded the 
statement as “shocking”—there are still many Western 
statesmen who believe “self-government should be granted 
only when it means good government.” 


The United States responds now to colonies aspiring 
toward independence, and then to the colonial powers. The 
U. S. has bonds to both. It has strong ties of trade to 
both. It is linked with the colonial powers through NATO, 
and relies on the underdeveloped nations for strategic raw 
materials with which to make arms for the free world. 
The American people also have a natural interest in peo- 
ple seeking independence. 

“Qur desire to see people free is tempered by the fact 
that the rise of many small countries whose internal re- 
sources are too limited for them to maintain themselves 
creates an unstable world situation. The new country usu- 
ally cannot protect itself militarily, and its instability often 
provides fertile ground for Communist or other ora- 
tors.... 

“Most debates in the UN are affected by attitudes on 


colonialism. They impinge on political questions; trade 
and economic development; trusteeship matters; human 
rights, including the proposed right of self-determination ; 
budgets; admission of new members.” 

One of the more significant events was the termination 
by the UN in 1956 of the trusteeship over British Togo- 
land, where the people in plebiscite voted to unite with 
the Gold Coast which soon became the new nation of 
Ghana. 


The U.N. and the Colonial Problem 


The “colonial problem,” which “has been a major con- 
cern of the United Nations from the very beginning,” is 
the subject of a study, The United Nations and Dependent 
Peoples, by Emil J. Sady (Washington, the Brookings 
Institution, 1956. $1.50). 

“About one-third of the population and land area of 
the world was under some form of colonial rule prior to 
the Second World War.” But the fortunes of war changed 
the status of many former colonies. Among colonial peo- 
ples the ideas that motivated the nations arrayed against 
the axis powers struck a responsive cord. By 1945 there 
was a “wave of idealism,” including an urge “to do some- 
thing” about colonialism. There was little public sympa- 
thy with the notion that the status quo ante should be re- 
stored, either for colonies of the axis powers or of the 
members of the United Nations. There was much discus- 
sion of some form of “international accountability” for 
administration of all colonies. The San Francisco Confer- 
ence thus convened in an atmosphere of both “high ideals 
and restrained self-interest” so far as colonialism was con- 
cerned. 

The trusteeship system was evolved, applying not to all 
non-self-governing territories, but only to such territories 
as were placed under the system by agreements. These 
were territories held under mandate, territories detached 
from enemy states during World War II, and “territories 
voluntarily placed under the system by states responsible 
for their administration.” All or parts of a trust territory 
may be designated as a “strategic area.” In the case of a 
strategic area, all functions of the UN in the area are per- 
formed by the Security Council, instead of the General 
Assembly. 

Eleven territories were under the trusteeship system in 
1956. These had a total population of over 21,100,000 per- 
sons. The United States placed the former Japanese man- 
dated Pacific Islands (the Marshall, Caroline, and North- 
ern Mariana Islands) under trusteeship in 1947, as stra- 
tegic areas. 

One of the “most significant phenomena of our time” is 
the trend from colonialism to independence. But the co- 
lonial problem has become most complex. It “must be 
viewed against the broader background of Soviet imperial- 
ism and the resurgence through national states of Islamic, 
Indian, and Far Eastern civilizations that are vying with 
the West for pre-eminence in world affairs.” Independent 
nations that were recently colonies continue to agitate the 
issues of colonialism and also unleash powerful forces 
“antagonistic to the West.” 

In the midst of the rush for independence, the han- 
dling of the trust territories is beset with thorny problems 
for both the UN and the administering nations. Probably 
five or six of the trust territories should become self-gov- 
erning within about five years. But despite the receding 
tide of colonialism, it is likely, thinks Mr. Sady, that con- 
tinuation of a colonial type of administration “can be ex- 
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pected for many years” for some trust territories and other 
non-self-governing territories, and that, “with some ex- 
ceptions, it will be in the interests of the inhabitants con- 
cerned” to have colonial administration continue. [Since 
the study was completed, the trusteeship over British To- 
goland has been ended, after a plebiscite, and that territory 
has become part of the new nation of Ghana. | 


“Strengthening the United Nations” 


“The challenge of our time is to invest the United Na- 
tions with the capacity to operate more efficiently within 
the world as it is, and thereby to promote the creation of 
the world as it ought to be.” Thus writes Arthur N. Hol- 
combe, of the faculty of Harvard University, in a fore- 
word to the book, Strengthening the United Nations, the 
10th report of the Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace, a research group affiliated with the American 
Association for the United Nations, New York (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1957. $4.00). 

The Commission makes more than a score of proposals. 
It favors, for example, elimination of the veto power with 
respect to voting on the admission of new members; ex- 
pansion of the functions of the Security Council ; exten- 
sion of the UN’s powers to make investigations ; develop- 
ment of more means of negotiation without publicity, thus 
removing some of the temptations to use open meetings 
for propaganda purposes ; international control of the ve- 
hicles of outer space ; administration of all technical assis- 
tance by the UN rather than by any one of the nations; 
continuation of efforts to achieve disarmament; mainte- 
nance of a small permanent emergency military force for 
policing and prevention of outbreaks; the introduction of 
some kind of weighted voting in the General Assembly in 
place of the one-nation one-vote plan presently in effect. 


Congressman Keating on the U.N. 


“It seems certain that the United Nations is stronger 
today than it has ever been,” writes Kenneth B. Keating, 
Republican member of Congress, a resident of Rochester, 
N. Y., in a letter published in The New York Times, New 
York, October 23, 1957. Many political debates in the UN 
are substitutes “for the pitched battle, for the resort to 
arms that all men dread.” “For it is there—in the market 
place of world opinion—that the ideals and processes of 
democracy are challenging and conquering alien philoso- 
phies which would lead the world to anarchy and atheism.” 

“Looming large over the apparent confusion and in- 
trigue of the UN is an undefinable—yet strangely omnipo- 
tent—sense of a higher purpose: that of preserving the 
peace.” 

Future hopes for the UN depend considerably on the 
role of the United States. The UN is no miracle worker, 
and offers no panaceas. “But it is useful, its cost is small, 
it is an intelligent step in the right direction, and it stands 
between us and World War I1]—between us and anarchy 
and possible extinction.” 

Allegiance to the UN “can be hard-headedly based on 
the fact that this country in recent years has grown to 
realize that the problems of the world are more and more 
intimately the problems of the United States.” 

“The UN appeals, clearly and impartially, to humanity’s 
desire for peace and to the principles of international jus- 
tice which hold the best hopes for human survival. It de- 
serves the thoughtful and vigorous support of all Ameri- 
cans.” 
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“United Nations Review” 


The UN publishes an illustrated monthly magazine, the 
United Nations Review, designed to aid public understand- 
ing of all aspects of the work of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies. Many articles give appraisals of 
developments, and also provide a background of informa- 
tion essential to the grasp of the aims, scope, and opera- 
tions of these international organizations ($4.50 a year). 


“Everyman's United Nations” 


A concise reference book, Everyman's United Nations, 
provides a guide to the work of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. It is planned to meet the needs of 
schools, colleges, and all persons concerned with interna- 
tional problems and developments. Interpretations of re- 
cent activities of the organization in the political, economic, 
social welfare, legal, and other fields are included. One 
section is included on the specialized agencies. This guide 
is revised from time to time. ($1.50). 


Technical Aid to 103 Nations and Territories 


Contributions from 77 nations made possible various 
forms of technical assistance to 103 countries and terri- 
tories in 1956, according to the latest Annual Report of 
the Technical Assistance Board of the United Nations 
(New York, 1957. $1.25). The technical aid included 
services of 2,346 experts on various subjects, and the 
provision of 2,128 fellowships and study grants. A total 
of $25,300,000 was spent on direct field operations of 
this cooperative enterprise, about $4,000,000 more than 
the previous year. The many projects were carried out 
under the expanded program of technical assistance ad- 
nunistered by the United Nations and seven of its special- 
izel agencies. 

About 77 per cent of the direct cost of the field program 
was used to finance the 2,346 experts and the 2,128 fel- 
lowships and study grants. The experts came from 67 
nationalities and were all sent out at the request of the 
nations receiving the assistance. Many of the governments 
of the world cooperated fully in searching for suitable men 
and women to serve as experts. 

The aid went to 56 sovereign states and to 47 dependent 
territories, indicating that the relatively small sums avail- 
able have been “very thinly spread.” However, it has been 
the policy during recent years to increase aid to those na- 
tions that have recently become independent. These coun- 
tries include Libya, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Sudan, 
Tunisia, Morocco, and Ghana. The technical aid given to 
these was in 1956 three times more than that of 1954, and 
it was planned in 1957 to double the figure of 1956, mak- 
ing it a total of $1,500,000 in 1957. 

Every year since 1952 the financial resources of the 
program have expanded at a modest rate. For 1957, eighty 
countries pledged about $30,800,000, and thirty nations 
increased their contributions over the year previous. In 
1956, the Technical Assistance Board called for a “con- 
servative expansion” of the program in order to provide 
annual resources of $50,000,000. The goal could be 
reached in five years if the contributing nations would each 
year expand their pledges by a total of $4,000,000. 

The regional distribution of the technical assistance, ex- 
pressed in terms of percentage of total field program costs, 
was as follows: Africa, 8.9 per cent; Asia and Far East, 
32.5 per cent; Europe, 6.8 per cent; Latin America, 28.8 
per cent; Mid East, 19.6 per cent; Interregional, 3.4 per 
cent. 
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International Character 


The international character of the program is illustrated 
by the following examples of assignments in 1956: 

A fishing engineer from Iceland went on a mission to 
India. 

A fruit and vegetable expert from Israel served in Guate- 
mala. 

A handicraft expert from Sweden worked in Ceylon. 

Chinese rice experts were sent on missions to Egypt and 
Traq. 

a silk specialists were in Burma and Iran. 

Finnish forestry experts advised the governments of 
Chile and India. 

Dairy experts from Denmark were at work in Ceylon, 
Chile, Colombia, Fl Salvador, Iran, and Iraq. 

Ten electrical power officials studied power develop- 
ments in Czechoslovakia, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany [Western Germany], Sweden, the United King- 
dom, the United States, and the Soviet Union. 

Groups of educators from Yugoslavia traveled to vari- 
ous European countries for the purpose of reforming 
Yugoslavia’s primary and secondary school system. 

A housing and cooperative seminar in Denmark was con- 
ducted for trainees from the Far East. 

Many of the UN, or multilateral, projects are under- 
taken with the participation of, or in close cooperation 
with, the various national programs of technical assistance. 
For example, the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion of the United States made a grant for industrial 
equipment in Indonesia on the basis of technical advice 
given to the Indonesian Ministry of Economic Affairs 
by experts sent out by the UN. 


Some Practical Results 


An “evaluation survey” that obtained reports from 30 
countries included the following testimony from national 
leaders regarding significant results: 

In Egypt, as a result of the work of international ex- 
perts since 1953, rice production has increased steadily, 
and rice now ranks second only to cotton in that nation as 
an export commodity. 

An international expert’s advice reduced the operating 
cost of Paraguay’s first cold storage plant by 30 per cent. 

The yield of orchard crops in the hills of Uttar Pradesh, 
India, has substantially increased, The peach crop alone 
went up from 1,200,000 pounds in 1953 to nearly 3,000,000 
in 1956, making it possible for the people of that region to 
establish a fruit-packing industry. 

In Israel, the Productivity Institute, aided by interna- 
tional experts, is credited with having so changed the 
thinking of managers of industry and agriculture and of 
trade union leaders, that a marked increase in productivity 
has taken place throughout the country. The export crop 
of citrus fruit increased 40 per cent. 

A chart of the resources of the Amazon River is being 
made by 12 international experts for Brazil. 

In Iran, international experts established a soil depart- 
ment which has already surveyed over 1,000,000 hectares, 
including irrigation projects. 

International experts found new water resources in arid 
regions of Colombia. 

In Vietnam, a manpower expert helped to make plans 
for the settlement of refugees. 

In Afghanistan, silk production has increased substan- 
tially by introduction of new strains of silkworm and new 
kinds of mulberry obtained from Japan. 

In Taiwan and Burma, eradication of malaria is rapid- 


ly being achieved. In Central America the number of cases 
of malaria decreased 50 per cent in one year. 

The Statistical Institute of India, which has played an 
important part in that nation’s planning, received techni- 
cal assistance from the UN. 

A survey in Libya led to the introduction of a uniform 
civil service plan and to the establishment of a school of 
public administration. 

Reforms of the fiscal system of Bolivia were initiated 
by international experts. 

A civil aviation center in Mexico has trained more than 
300 students coming from that nation and many other 
Latin American countries. 

In Burma, international experts helped the government 
to enact social legislation and to establish a social security 
board. 

A new penicillin factory is in production in Yugoslavia. 

An underground water supply was discovered for the 
capital city of Karachi, Pakistan. 

Thousands of illiterate people in Colombia have been 
taught by radio to read and write. 

Ground staff was trained to service an airline in Ethi- 
opia. 

Many projects were transferred to national govern- 
ments, for example: Malaria control in Afghanistan, tu- 
berculosis control in Iraq, a nursing school in Ceylon, a 
textile printing project in Burma, a milk institute in Yugo- 
slavia, an employment service in Uruguay. 

[The nations receiving assistance also contribute by pay- 
ing local expenses of the experts. ] 


Brief Guide to Technical Assistance 


The UN publishes a circular, Technical Assistance in 
Brief. It describes briefly the programs of the United Na- 
tions and Specialized Agencies: “What they are, What 
they are not. How they work. What they do.” 

One representative of a cooperating nation is quoted: 
“The imagination of the world has been caught by the con- 
cept of interchange of skills across frontiers and oceans.” 

The Technical Assistance Board of the UN states: 
“The energies and initiative, the hopes and the capacity 
for self-help of many peoples have in some measure been 
quickened anew.” 

The entire program is described as modest and new. 
The contribution to economic development is a small one. 
Many new opportunities opened up by the international 
experts “depend for their full exploration on finance ob- 
tained from governments, private groups, or international 
agencies.” 


Aspects of Recent Population Trends 


“The present demographic situation in the underdevel- 
oped countries, with relatively constant high fertility and 
rapidly decreasing mortality, is leading to rates of popu- 
lation increases, such as have never before been experi- 
enced in the history of the human race. Increases of three 
per cent per annum are not exceptional at present among 
the underdeveloped countries. Population growth at such 
a rate cannot fail to have important economic and social 
consequences, and their importance does not seem to have 
been recognized clearly by most of the governments.” 
These statements were made in a mimeographed paper for 
the Population Commission of the United Nations, Back- 
ground Facts on World Population and Population Trends 
(Mimeographed. 1957). 

Further: “The vital statistics of most of the less de- 
veloped countries are very defective in spite of recent im- 
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provements.” There is no reliable information on the leve] 
of mortality in many countries. Even where death regis- 
tration systems are in operation, “under-registration of 
deaths is commonly in the order of 50 per cent.” “Birth 
registration, where it exists, is generally more satisfactory, 
but under-registration of births also is still an important 
problem in most Asian, African, and Latin American coun- 
tries.” 

Unofficial estimates of birth rates have been computed 
for some countries in Asia that have no reliable vital sta- 
tistics, but where censuses have been taken for a long pe- 
riod of years, certain of these, as published in the U.N. 
Demographic Y earbook, are compared with the official reg- 
istration, as follows: 

In India, the crude birth rate (per 1,000 population) 
was 25 per year in 1950-52, but the unofficial estimate is 
40 per year for the period 1950-55. 

In the Philippines, the official birth rate was 22 per 1,000 
inhabitants per year in 1950-53, but the unofficial estimate 
is 50 per year for 1950-55. 

In Thailand, the official birth rate was 29 per year per 
1,000 inhabitants in 1950-53, but the unofficial estimate is 
50 per year for 1950-55. 

“Fertility in Japan during recent years deserves special 
attention. Wide use of contraception and a large number 
of induced abortions (legally permitted by the Eugenic 
Protection Law passed in 1948) are clearly reflected in the 
trend of the Japanese birth rate.” The registered crude 
birth rate, per 1,000 inhabitants, in Japan declined from 
28.2 in 1950 to 19 in 1956. 

“The present low level of the birth rate in Japan is the 
more remarkable because Japan, unlike the Western 
countries of low fertility, still has a comparatively young 
population—that is, a population with a relatively large 
proportion of young adults of reproductive age.” 

“The importance of this factor is illustrated by the com- 
parison of data for Japan and France . . . ,” when fertil- 
ity is measured both by crude birth rates and by the total 
fertility rates (annual number of births per 1,000 women 
15 to 44 years old). 

Japan reported a crude birth rate of 31.7 per 1,000 pop- 
ulation in 1935, and of 20.1 in 1954. But total fertility 
rate was 148 (births per 1,000 women 15 to 44 years of 
age) in 1935 and 85 in 1954. 

France reported lower crude birth rates than Japan 
(15.3 in 1935 and 18.9 in 1954), but the total fertility rate 
of France was 70 in 1936 and 94 in 1954. 

Thus Japan reported a lower total fertility rate than 
France, even though the crude birth rate of the French 
(with a relatively large proportion of older people) was 
lower than the Japanese. 

Further, Japanese fertility, no matter how measured, 
has become lower than that of many Western countries 
Both the crude birth rate and the total fertility rate of 
Japan were substantially lower than those reported by the 
United States. (The U. S. reported a crude birth rate of 
24.6 and a total fertility rate of 116 in 1954.) There was 
a marked rise of fertility in the U. S. in the post-war pe- 
riod. 

In the Mediterranean countries (Greece, Portugal, 
Spain, and Italy) birth rates declined between 1930 and 
1955, and the crude birth rates reported by these nations 
are now not far from the average level of ten European 
nations that reported low fertility in both the pre-war and 
the post-war period. The crude birth rate reported by 
Italy was 18 per year in 1953-55, compared with 24.5 per 
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year in 1930-34. Switzerland, for example, reported 17.0 
per year in 1953-55, and 16.7 per year in 1930-44. 

Nations with both high fertility and high mortality in- 
clude much of Africa (excluding that population of Euro- 
pean origin), much of Asia and some countries of Middle 
and South America. 

Countries with high fertility and moderate mortality in- 
clude the major part of Middle and South America, some 
nations of Asia and possibly some in Africa. 

Countries with low fertility and low mortality include 
those of Europe, the United States, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Japan, Argentina, and South Africa’s European pop- 
ulation. 

The differences between the “demographic situations” 
of these groups of nations have important economic and 
social implications. 

Nations with both high fertility and high mortality have, 
e.g., 2 high proportion of persons under 15 years of age 
and a low proportion of population 60 years of age and 
over, when compared with nations with both low fertility 
and low mortality. 

Males engage in economic activity earlier and withdraw 
from it later in the underdeveloped than in the industrial- 
ized countries. 


\s technical development proceeds throughout the world, 
there are tendencies toward longer schooling, later entrance 
of young people into economic activities, and earlier retire- 
ments. Thus one of the problems of nations in the process 
of industrialization is to provide for education and indus- 
trial training. 

(The materials in this paper were later included in a 
publication, Report on the World Social Situation to be 
noted in a later issue of this SERVICE.) 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


The first General Conference of the representatives of 
the nations participating in the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency has been held and Sterling W. Cole has re- 
signed as a member of the Congress of the United States 
to become the first director general. The Agency will have 
headquarters in Vienna, and it is at this writing in the 
process of assembling a staff of experts. In 1957, the Sen- 
ate gave its consent to the ratification of the LA.E.A. 
statute, and the United States became a member some- 
what later than many other nations of an Agency that was 
established on the initiative of the U. S. The Agency will 
have a relationship to the United Nations, in accordance 
with the terms of an agreement, and will make regular re- 
ports to the appropriate organs of the UN. A booklet de- 
scriptive of the scope and functions of the Agency, The 
International Atomic Energy Agency, is published by the 
U. S. Department of State (Washington, Pub. No. 6477. 
1957. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 15 cents 
a copy). 

“In 1945 the explosion of the first atomic bomb brought 
to an end a long and bloody war but revealed publicly for 
the first time that man had unleashed a force which could 
destroy all life on this planet. It was realized even then that 
in itself the force of atomic energy is neither good nor 
evil. The atom can destroy all men and make the earth 
uninhabitable, or it can bring man a better, a longer, and 
a more satisfactory life. 

“Thus we know that the most important problem facing 
the world today is that of controlling the destructive power 
of the atom and devising a means by which atomic energy 
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can be devoted to serving the peaceful pursuits of man- 
kind.” 

President Eisenhower went before the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, December 8, 1953, to propose 
a world organization for the purpose of promoting the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy. The suggestion received 
an almost unanimous, favorable response. In September, 
1956, representatives of 81 nations met at UN headquar- 
ters in New York, and 80 nations have since accepted the 
statute. According to the State Department: 

“The 1.A.E.A. will be an instrument for the worldwide 
sharing of information, technical skills, radioactive ma- 
terials, and nuclear fuels for peaceful atomic energy proj- 
ects. It provides a means by which the atom could be pro- 
gressively removed from military stockpiles and placed at 
the service of science and industry.” 

In 1946, the State Department’s publication points out, 
the U. S. proposed that we give up our monopoly “over 
our most powerful weapon” and “place in the hands of 
an international body the exclusive power to manufacture 
and control the use of all potentially dangerous atomic 
energy materials.” A condition was the creation of “a 
system of controls and inspection which would insure that 
no nation was in possession of atomic weapons.” This of- 
fer “was denied to the world . . . by the Soviet Union’s 
consistent refusal to agree to any effective system of in- 
spection and control.” By 1953 the U. S. monopoly had long 
since ended. Both Great Britain and the Soviet Union 
were manufacturing nuclear weapons. Then the President 
suggested a “new avenue to peace.” He asked “the Gov- 
ernments principally involved .. . , to the extent permit- 
ted by elementary prudence, to begin now and continue to 
make joint contributions from the stockpiles of normal 
uranium and fissionable materials to an International 
Atomic Energy Agency. We would expect that such an 
agency would be set up under the aegis of the United Na- 
tions.” The Soviet Union was at first noncooperative, but 
the U. S. continued to emphasize its own “Atoms-for- 
Peace” in cooperation with other nations. 

“Locked within the atoms in a single pound of U-235 
is the energy equivalent to almost 3,000,000 tons of coal. 
The United States and other countries advanced in the use 
of the atom have built reactors which control the release 
of this energy and harness it to turbines which generate 
electricity. 

“While the cost of this power is high today, scientists 
can foresee the time when atomic energy will supplement 
coal and oil as a practical source of power. In countries 
of the world which lack the conventional fuels, or in areas 
where the costs of these fuels are high, power from atomic 
energy will first be economically feasible.” 

Wide use has been made of radioisotopes. “Radioiso- 
topes are substances made radioactive artificially by being 
placed in a reactor. They have the unique property of be- 
ing detectable by means of a Geiger counter in quantities 
as small as a billionth of a billionth of a gram. By intro- 
ducing a small quantity of these substances into plants or 
into the bodies of animals or man, it is possible to study 
the complex processes of life and growth. When radioiso- 
topes are introduced into industrial processes, they act like 
a powerful X-ray machine, detecting flaws or weaknesses 
in the densest metals.” 

Literally thousands of new uses of the radioisotopes 
have been developed in medicine, industry, and agriculture. 

The “Atoms-for-Peace Program” has brought benefits 
to 39 friendly nations. The U. S. has assisted some of 
these in setting up research projects for training nuclear 


technicians. We have offered to pay half of the cost of 
building “research reactors,” up to $350,000 per reactor 
in other friendly nations. Over 1,200 foreign nationals 
have visited installations of the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. Over 375 foreign students have been trained 
in special nuclear science and training schools supported 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. At low cost, radioiso- 
topes for research have been sold to foreign scientists for 
research. 

In 1955 the first International Conference on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy was held at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, under the auspices of the U. S. The Soviet scientists 
participated, and soon afterward the Soviet Union joined 
the large group of nations conferring with one another on 
the processes of establishing the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency. 

Now that the Agency is established, it is planned that 
one of its functions will be “to serve eventually as a world 
atomic bank—a pool of the basic nuclear fuels, such as 
U-235 and plutonium, which are used by research and 
power reactors.” These fuels may be made available to 
the Agency by the “advanced” nations, and may then be 
allocated for non-military projects in member nations. 
The Agency will be responsible for arranging suitable safe 
storage of such materials as come into its possession. The 
Agency’s regulations “prohibit the stockpiling of extensive 
amounts of these fuels in one area of the world.” “The 
world supply of fissionable materials is limited by the fact 
that they are difficult and costly to produce.” The U. S. 
has offered to make available to the Agency 5,000 kilo- 
grams of U-235, “and has agreed to match the contribu- 
tions made by other nations up to July 1, 1960.” . 

The I.A.E.A. also has authority to engage in many other 
activities, such as research in peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy, exchange of information on peaceful uses, exchange 
and training of scientists and experts, arrangement of in- 
ternational scientific meetings. Nations receiving materials 
must agree not to divert them to military purposes. The 
I.A.E.A. will not grant economic aid, and nations receiv- 
ing materials and facilities will be expected to pay for 
them. 

“The harnessing of the power of the atom for peace may 
be the most significant development in human history. The 
I.A.E.A. provides the way for the nations of the world to 
work together to use this power constructively.” 


How to Buy U.N. Publications 


A brochure, Where and How to Buy United Nations 
Publications in the U.S.A., may be obtained free of 
charge from International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

The International Documents Service acts as sales agent 
in the U. S. for publications of the United Nations; the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO); United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) ; as well as the World Health Organization 
(WHO). 

There are several thousand publications of the UN cur- 
rently in print, and the number increases at the rate of 
300 to 400 titles a year. 

International Documents Service asks individual pur- 
chasers to enclose check or money order payable to Colum- 
bia University Press. Stamps are accepted for small 
amounts only. Organizations or institutions making regu- 
lar and continuing purchases exceeding $2.50 per order 
may be granted credit accounts. Allow a week or ten days 
for receipt of a shipment. 
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